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determination of the English to manage their colonies to
their own economic advantage. After the loss of the
American colonies, English merchants discovered that trade
with America began to increase by leaps and bounds. This
seemed to prove that trade was not dependent on political
domination, and the tendency towards Free Trade was
begun. In 1783 Pitt proposed to free the trade between the
West Indies and America, but in the face of English oppo-
sition he had to abandon his scheme. It is also noteworthy
that Adam Smith added the chapter et Of Colonies " to his
Glasgow lectures in 1763-76, the basis of " The Wealth of
Nations " in 1776, and that he appended an entirely new
chapter on " The Conclusion of the Mercantile System "
to the third edition of 1784.1 It is true that, despite Adam
Smith's influence upon the younger Pitt, Mercantilism
died slowly, for English people still believed indirect taxes
were indispensable. England did not commit herself to
Free Trade until the middle of the nineteenth century, yet
Canning and Huskisson, the great Free Traders, looked back
to the American Revolution as the origin of their Cause.
5. The Revo- One effect of the American Revolution was far more
feats George immediate: the complete failure of the Ministry to cope with
t^'reSSb- fl16 colonial problem overthrew the system of government
power of the w^c^ George III had laboured to maintain. He had come
King.          to the throne as a youth of twenty-three years of age: he

The charac- was not unpopular, for he was respectable and pious, and
King, e a devoted son of the Church of England: he was genial
and benevolent, often " chatting with the poor like a good-
natured Squire/'2 But under his affable disposition there
His faults, were many faults; his father had died when George was
twelve, and he had been educated by his cunning mother,
whose married life was dominated by the friction between
the King and her husband and herself. George's chief
counsellor was Bute, and he had been constantly surrounded
by an atmosphere of petty intrigue and feminine craft:
hence he was conceited, obstinate and narrow-minded.
In his first speech from the throne, though he was at some

1 Coupland, Amer. Revol, and Brit. Emp.f p. 162.
3 Hunt, PoliL Hist.* vol. ac., p. 3.